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** Prompt to improve and to invite, 
“* We biend instruction with delight." —Popr. 
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POPULAR TALES. 





‘“* To virtue ifthese Tales persuade, 
*¢ Our pleasing toil is well repaid.” 


FROM THE FREE PREES. 
TAREE 
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Humber was obliged to strike his colours toa 
land-lubber.” 
“ | admit,” I replied, “ that these Kentuck- 


—___—...... | ans are not the most polite peopie in the world; 
but if you keep on the right side of them, you 


will find them your firm fi iends till the last 


|' moment.” 


' 


Daratarian Chick. | 


, 9 
A TALE. jute, 


“© May I dangle from the vard arm this min- 
cried the irritated sailor, * if I was ever 


‘P. The man isa fool who surrenders himself to| able to tell the larboard from the starboard 


such unmanly, such womanish weakness ! 

“7. Hast thou ever loved ? 

‘“ P, Never. 

“ £,. Then confine thy reproaches to subjects thou} 
canst understand. The oak which has bowed to the 
blast, may again become erect and inajestick—the coun- , 
try which the earthquake has desolated, may again be- 
come verdant and beautiful :—But the heart, whose 


finest feelings have been chilled by the icy hand of mis: | 


fortune—whose fondest hopes have been destroyed in 
their bud—never recovers from the shock, but iemains | 
leafless, ruinous, desolate and forsaken !” 

Op Pray. 


“ May I never see the white cliffs of ol« M 


Fungland again, if Iam not heartily glad te es- 

cape from this horrid hole !’* cried or rather 
muttered a weatherbeaten, rough, hardy lock- | 
ing seaman, as we seated ourselves under the | 
awning of the steamboat which was to convey 
us, With several other passengers from the city 
of New-Orleans, to vessels which were waiting 
for us at the English Turn. © Lam an Eng- 
lishman,” continued he, * and I care not who! 
knows li—there is my home; and if | ever} 
set my foot on that dear shore again, let me go! 
t0 Davy’s locker if they again catch me in ine: 1S | 
land of Frenchmen and Mulattoes—— pan-| 
ards and Indians-—Creoles and aurea; and | 
the cursed quarrelsome Americans too ; If! 
you look squint at them, you are on your beam- 

ends in a moment ; tread on their toes, bangs! 
the word, and daylight shines through you.” | 

As the honest tar appeared to be in a talka-| 
tive mood, I determined to indulge his loqua- 
city, and replied: “ My good fellow, you ap- 
pear to pe quite out of humor to-day : I shouid| 
conclude that you must have been shameful, 
misused : } have lived several months amony | 
these same Americans, and have no cause 
complain of any ill treatment whatever.” 

* Several months !” echoed he, with an air! 
of astonishment; “why I had not been wn; 
port two days before I happened to teil a Ken- 
tuckian he lied ;—and by my sou! he did !— 
when he gave me a broadside which stove in 
my lights—and before 1 could muster to quar- 
ters I was fairly carried by boarding—d—m 
him: but it was the first time that Anson 





i boat’s crew anchora wag 


side of these fresh water lobsters: we.r your 
ship which way you please, they always strike 
;you across the beam, and are re: idy for raking 
or boarding—and by Nelson’s right arm, pe sce 
‘to hismemory ! | bad rather ship the heaviest 
wave ofthe Atlantic than have one of these 
‘madmen to deal with. 

* Perhaps,” | replied, you ought to blame 
vourself for some of the treatment of which 
‘you complain: You know when Jobn Bull 
‘vets plenty of corn in his garret, he is apt to 
be a little proud and dictatorial.” 

“ Likely enough,” said he : ‘* you know too 
‘that when a sailor gets his ‘thiee shects spread 
to the wind,’ he fears neither God, man, or the 
devil ! all seas are clear, and he cares for nel- 
ther shores, rocks nor quicksunds. But what 
cun be the reason you have escaped so well? 
It must be because you are a gentleman :i— 


(No: that can’t be the cause neither ; for here 


gentlemen shoot one another for sport.” 

* But that.” L answered, “is a kind of sport 
I think I shou!d not like—and the simple rea- 
son why | think there is no difficulty 1s because 
i have attended to my own affairs.” 

“ Perhaps so,” he replied. “ Yesterday 
morning I got up early and took a tour up the 
river on——what-d’ye-call-it—lever—-ley—lev- 
hany it! let the name ¢o”’"— 

“6 SEVER, I my g od friend, you mean. 
“ Yes, that’s it—-on the levee where I saw a 
ron and approach the 
spot, wl ere, like a rat in the hold, 1 was snue- 


. 


ly hid | Jel hin id some Orenee ‘recs. A coupe 


+ 


of them took thcir stations im hne, and [ per- 
ceived thatas soon as they could se their 


,|}euns to bear there was likely to be some blood 
| shed. Good, thought 1, if you wtil only kill 


ach other—the more the merpicr. An a- 
tempt was mae ton em tostrike 
his colours ; but be said they were nailed to 
the mast, and cou'd not be tuken down. ‘The 
battle commence !, and the first broadside told 
well: One was damaged in the rigging, but 
the other was hulled and went to the bottom 
completely blood-iogye?.’ 
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“ That was a curious afMir, indeed ;-—what 
became of the rest of the party ?” I asked. 


“ Nothing,’ answered Anson, “ but that 
there were some of the sharks off the river,and 


‘© Why they made all sail for the city ; and| 1 heard one fellow swear roundly that he yes- 


as soon as they were out of sight, I steered for 
the same port, and soon found myself safely 
lodged in my old birth,’’ was his answer. 
During the latter part of the conversation, a 
person whom I had not before noticed, attract- 
ed my attention ;—his counten:nce, when | 
was able to catch a glimpse of it, under the 
large hat, which, with its. nodding plume, cov- 
ered his head, and was pulled down with an ev- 
ident intention of concealment, betrayed Con- 
siderable agitation ; and, while Anson was 
describing with the carelessness and volubility 
of an old seaman, the fatal duel he had that 
morning witnessed, he arose from his seat, and 
with hasty and irregular movements paced the 
deck, but maintained a steady and total silence. 
lis form was not of that robust and muscular 
kind which indicates strength purely mechan- 
ical ; but there was a fimness in his step, 2 
lightness in his movements, and an ease and 
gracefulness in his carriage, which denoted 
strength, quickness and decision. He was 
well dressed, and at his side hung, a sabre of| 


the most formidable dimemsicns; a pair of| 


pistols showed themselves from his belt—but, 
as at this piace all went armed, his appearance 
in this respect would excite no remark, His 
complexion had evidently once been fair ; bat 
a southern sun had browned his cheeks dill few! 
lines were left ofthat roseate hue, which, from| 
the traces visible where his curling hair had 


predominated. Tis features were { mininely, 
regular, his forehead high and proudly arched; | 
while beneath evebrows black and waving, 
shone a pair of eyes, which when agitated ap- 
peared to flash li; herine, und ata glance pen- 
eirate the secret recesses of the heart. 1 con- 
fess | trerabled involuntarily when my eyes 
met his us he sta:ted to his feet when Anson 
described his position during the duel. 


over his countenance, and he placed his hand, 


on a hilt of his sabre ina manner w hich | 


showed he was accustomed to its use. It was 
however as instantly dro opped to his side, and he! 
resumed his former postion with as much in- 








terdauy saw the piratical chief.” 

“ W hy,” I replied, “ did-he not lodge an 
information against him, and let him receive 
the punishment due to such a crime.” 

‘ Ah,that is the very question | asked the 
fellow myself,” answered Anson, “ and offer- 
ed besides to assist in securing him and taking 
him to the yardarm if necessary ; but the fel- 
low said it would be as much as his head was 
worth to think of any such thing ; besides, he 
might want a favor himself in that line some 
day or other,——and it was best never to med- 
dle with other folks’ matters.” 

*“ Well, Anson,” said I, “if they meddle 
with us we must pay them in their own cpin, 
—vend it will not be your fault 1 presume that 
they do not receive change to the full amount.” 

“ No, it will not ; but they said,’’ continued 
Anson, “that the chief of the gang killed a man 
yesterday because he recoy—recog—recogni- 
zed—~1 think they called ii—and charged the 
fellow with being the robber of his vessel and 
cargo. I donot mean that he stabbed him in 
the dark, asa Frenchman or Spaniard would, 
but he told him it was false, so they shot at 


one another like genticmen.” 


Lhe stranger again rose from his seat and 
walked across the deck, but remained silent. 


By this time Anson had talked himse!f out of 


breath, and concluded to take a“ bit ofa nap” 


on the deck ; and,as the stranger appeared to 
shaded his temples, it was evident had once. 


shun observation, and showed no disposition to 
converse, we dropped down the river in st 
lence. 
(To he continued.) 
a 
CHIEFTAIN’S DAUGHTER. 
A TALE OF PAST TIMES. 
Seated in the baronial hall of the demense 


THE 


given him by his saves Alfred, Duke Edrick 
Brown, 
as was his complexion, an instant flush passed | 


was surrounded by his vassals, and, in receiv- 
ing their oaths of allegiance, he fancied him- 
self even equal to the sovereign of England. 
Many a Danish mother had to mourn the 
‘effects of his prowess--many a Danish maiden 
had strained her eye over the whitened shore 

expecting the return of her lover, whom the 


diference as though nowhing had occurred. a swords of Edrick’s followers had laid low in 


A pair of whiskers of the most enormous size! t 


the dust. Deeds of honour had gained Eedrick 


Shaded his cheeks and nearly met under | is! the love of his King ; and the wapentakes of 


chin, proving the service to which be was at-| Sussex were given him to reign over, as some 


tached, and completed the outline of ihe per- 


son who had so sirongly engaged my attention! © 


and who exhibited an appearance of coolness, 
daring, and intrepidity, which I had never be- 
fore witnessed. 


W hiie lL was surveying this person, Anson. ! 


recompense for the many leagues of land 
hich be had caused the Danes to relinquish. 
His bosom was raised high in exultation, on 
finding himself Lord of so goodly a territory 


ie territory lost by his father’s disloyalty to Ab- 


elstan, but redeemed by himself on a return to 


undisturbed by my nonattention, had continu-| his allegiance. 


ect his chatter, and it was not until I heard the 


The hall of audience was extensive to the 


word firace that | was roused {) rom my reverie, | 8 ize; it was built in all the majesty of feudal 


“ What is #t about the pirates?” inquired ;| 


* was there any thing said about them in the’ 
Clte >) 


y 
Pi 


time—it rose in ample grandeur—simple and 
unadorned, save by the wavering trophy, the 
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nauberk, of the curiass, intermingled with the!approtehes nearer and nearer still—so come 
rossbow or the giittering spear. Looks of! the sounds of discontent to Duke Edrick’s seat, 
festive joy beamed in every visage, the was-|“ t heed thee not,” exclaimed Lord Hilde- 
sail bow! passed off, and returned, till Duke | brande, ina voice above the din; “I tell thee 
Edrick called the minstrel. All then was hush-|to thy tecth, and I'll tell it who'll hear, Duke 
ed, as the retiring wave from the distant shore, | Edrick is deceived, and Imma is no longer as 
while the hoary bard sung of deeds of valour | chaste as fair—she is wanton !” 
and of wisdom, achieved by England’s Solon.) At sucha charge, again were murmurs 
In the midst of a crowd of warriors, like a|loud and deep; they poured through the hall 
prilliant star, shone,Duke t.drick’s daughter,on|of audience. A hundied helmets shook, a 
whom her father deated, and considered as the | hundred swords left their scabbards, but Lord 
step-ladder to his ambition, and in prospect as) Hildebrande again exclaimed, aloud, “ By the 
a shaver of his monarch’s bed. Imma’s form) Holy Ghost she’s false ; [noma has disgraced 
was the most beautiful that can be imagined; |her sex.” “ Proud Hildebrande, thou liest,”’ 
she was fair as marble—her eyes were of ce-| exclaimed Childe Edmund: the storm of pas- 
lestial biue, lighting a face full of the most | sion shook his heaving frame—he snatched off 
render, bewitching. and expressive languish-| his greave, it whirled in the air, and striking” 
meni—her cheeks were fresh tinted by the, the accuser of Imma, who took the pledge and 
rose blossom, but her lips and teeth were such|demanding the ordeal, swore to prove the 
asa painter might attempt to imitate, but!charge. The affrighted Imma now raised 
could never realise.—her hair, of clear faxen,| herself, in conscience innocence ; she Indig- 
unadorned and unrestrained, strayed over her nantly threw back those tresses which would 
fine and falling shoulders; she bent forward have hid her face ; she would have defended 
to the bard’s notes, as if in admira‘ion of his! with an undaunied eye, her character. but she 
theme, but the harpers straias were far from) met a father’s reprouchful look ; a chilly pale- 
occupying her thoughts. Unhappy girl! she|ness overspread ber, and she bent hke a lily 
was dwelling on those, which told her misery: in a storm, into the arms of Childe Edmund. 
must ever be hee portion, and how much! When Lady lmma awoke from her trance, 
more she thought her fate was to be lamented | every thing bure a dreadful silence ; mm vain 
than that of any other damsel. The lay fin. she attempted to raise herself from her eouch, 
ished. the bard regained his seat—the carous- her limbs appeared paralyzed ; she put her 
al again commenced and Duke Edrick roused) band to her head, ber brain was maddening ; 
his daughter from vacuity by a loud and de. pit is true, a refreshing breeze burst m upon 
veproach. He demanded, why she, alone, ber trom the open casement, yet it lasted but 
joined not in the general joy, on beho:ding him a moment; « horer glow succeeded, and 
in the hall of his ancestors? Imma essayed to threstened to check all respiration ; she gazed 
speak, but her words were inarticulate ; she wiid!y around her; she puused, to think, but 
burst into tears, happily unperceived by her yer seemed feartul of recalling remembrance ; 
bather.n—-Again the bard was inspired—he | sbe put her finger on the b.ood burs'ing lids 
struck a prelude which enchanted all; they) of her eyes, distended with tever ;--she pored 
seized their arms, in rapture, as tor the com-, over unconscivusiy, the storied painting, which 
but, but each tongue was silent, and all was)tie last rays of a setting sun emblazoned and 
hushed, save the repressed clank of armour,| reflected from the bay window; unda convic- 
as the Knights regained their seats. “he hoa-'tion of what was to happen dawning im her 
ry mustclan’s cheek was fiushed with a hectic| mind, she endeavored to shut out its reality ; 
lush; a holy inspiration gave a fire to his eye;;she shrunk into herself; a frightful slumber 
and while bis fingers struck the chords of tvis| steeped her faculties in misery, and tortured 
harp, he sung the praise of the chicfiain’s! her diseased imagination. 
daughter—he sung the praise of lmma— Such a charge as Lord Hildebrande’s was 
“ inot to be made with impunity. When the firs: 
At such a congratulation, she arose, in vir-) Storms | findignation were over, he was allow- 
gin diffidence, and thasked him, though in ale’ to spesk as follows: “ Returning last, on 
voice choaked with subs: and, overcome by the eve of St. Francis, from a border post, f 
the pratses of her father, she cast her eve fear-lentereda dingle mn the forest ; there I saw the 
lessly round the hall, and sunk senseless inte Lady lima rush into the arms of a man, who 
his arms. While the stern Edrick was chi- Wore the scarf that now Childe Edmund wears. 
ding her, and the timid Imma_ was ascribing |! 4m not mad—t am Lord Edkirk’s friend: I 
the acuteness of her feelings to some ominous! P'¢@ge myselt for the truth of what IT now ut- 
cause, (which, in those days of superstition end and let her disioyal Knizht de fend het 
haun ed, occasionally the strongest mind,) aj 8€ Can. In saying this, each warrior slun 
coniusion of sounds arose from that part of the | @Wey, to see the decision by mutual combat. 
hall from which Inama had withdrawn her|  Peartul that violent emotions might rac} 
sight; it broke out as though the foeman had | the bosom of gentle Imma, Edmund left the 
them in his toils. As the smoke of battle rolls | Cal! to seek her ; love ts seldom accompanicd 
on in destruction—as the dust of the war-hotse by pruderce, or he had never sought a seever 


Fair as chaste, as chaste as fair,” 


+e 
al 
! 
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iNterview. 
fice both to his revenge. From the maidens) 
of her house, Childe Edmund learned Imma 
was in her chamber. 
the indignity which Hildebrande had offered 
her, he dared not subject her to another by en- 
tering the castle 3 he, therefore, saw her not, 
and, becoming a prey to the acutest anguish, 
he wandered about the dwelling, unconscious 
where he bent his steps. Childe Edmund, as 
he was called, had long loved the gentle Im- 
ma, and, ere she was aware, she returned his 


Now the Baroa kdrick trembled! 
with passion, and he swore, if guilty, to sacri-|ens her vision— He is going 


As he was the cause of 


This ap pearance ot in wih conduct dark- 
” she cries, * to 
sacrifice himself! and for me ;” she uttered 
a scream, and fell, unheeded, on the terrace. 
lil-fated maid! thy sufferings are, indeed, 
acute ; if this be the punishment of presumed 
}guilt, what ought to be that of conscious de- 
pravity? They had met, it is true, clandestine- 
ly, but angels might have been present at the 
interview ; they met but to breathe vows ol 
constancy, and to indulge in mutual sorrows, 
dearer to them than all the jocund hours of! 


mith. On returning toa sense of fecling, 





love; they feared it was impossible they could|she crawled to her chamber, revived by the 
ever be united, but there was such a luxury in! blood which flowed from a wound she had met 


even their cheered hopes, that they rather 


<hhose to encourare 


with in falling ; the cut she received in he: 


a mutual attachment, ac- | \Mpie was healed by a domestic, but the 


companied with future misery, than to call wounded heart rejected all mortal medicine ; 
upon the resources of sense and reason, and | and her attendants, apprehensive of her fading 


to use that fortitude which teaches us to en- 
dure misfortune patiently. Childe Edmund | 
wus merely the frotogee of Duke Edrick, and. 


‘reason, were fain to let her pursue her inclina- 
tion. ‘Lo paint the agonies of suspense, dur- 
‘ing a rencounter in which was engaged all she 


without a single quartering ef nobility in his| lov ed, is impossible—it was indeed intense.— 
shield, had ever been viewed with contempt by At length, the sound of music proclaimed all 


Lord Hildebrande, as a protected vassal ; this! 
vassal had, however, been preferred te him by 
the Lady Imma, and he swore 
by bell, book, and candle. 


‘be known. 
to be bis ruin. | 
| procession is only to be secn ever and anon in 





was over—that the dreadful truth must soon 
They play a mournful theme, and 


she rushes forward to behold the cause. The 


Love, in those days, had no employment,|the distance, now lost among the hills, and 


save tochide the time with sizhs and exclama- | 


tions ; for the life of a murderer was sacred, 
on being proved abie to read and write ; these, 





‘ 
ultainments were nel presumed to be those of a}is wrapped round his body. 


now again emerging nearer sight. On a car- 
iriage, she at length perceives the stiffened 
corpse of one. Oh ! the virgin, the blue scart 
An_ hysteric 


female ; anda lady was deemeda prodigy who) laugh bursts from her, as she runs to meet it ; 


was enabled, by her pen, to carry on a corres- 
pondence. No pert chamber-maid was then 
the conveyor of a billet-doux, Thus Imma 
and Citide Edmund were obliged to vent their 
complaints to the air, to themselves, or to in- 
animate things, without consolation and with- 
eul pity 


| passions, who dying, confessed the 


it is not her lover’s form she would clesp, but 
with wounds staunched by the trophy of love, 
Lord Hildebrande’s ; a victim to his own evil 
guilty as- 
sertions of fulsehood. Even this would not 





have procured the consent of Lord Edrick, te 


* My father,” said the unfortunate, give his daughter to Childe Edmund, had he 


Imma, * believes me yuilty, but [am not,and!not received letters from his King, inviting 


Edmund knows lam innocent: and oh! my|him to his marriage 


dear motber, look down from heaven, pity 
your poor child, and shicld her from despair.” 

The following morning, Imma arose unre- 
freshed from her couch ; 
whose soul was fled, but whose body was doom- 
ec to wander in unconsciousness : [t was yet 
but twilight, and the spear and the lance trem- 
bied ig the cold air 3; soon the guards paraded 
in a quick-step on their posts, and, 
all was bustle and avimation, She had walk- 
ed on the battlements, and seated like the re- 


at length | 





banquet, and declaring 
Edmund his relative. Childe Edmund then, 
by royal command, wedded the lovely Imma ; 
the bard’s song was once more heard in the 


she walked as one| hall, and the foeman spoiled not their oo 
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* Of man, 


what see we but his station hcie.” 


~ LIFE OF JOHN OVERS AND HIS | 
DAUGILTER, 


Before there was any bridge built over the 


nius of suspense, her tresses spreading ia the] Thames at London, in England. the conveyance 


wanton air, she started at the sound of the bu-| 


was by a ferry, which used to c: ity passengers 


wie ; the chain ofthe draw bridge rattles—| and e-vods from Southwark to the city by bouts. 


the 
pour from the keep, and form a procession.— 
Chtide Edmund is, preceded by a page, who 
bears bis favor of azure blue; a lover gazes 
towards the custle—he seems to breatie a sich 
towards her; a train accompanies htm, and 
riidebrande, who, seated on a white 
charger, seems conscious of vic actory ; they are 


foliawed vy th ei ic raid at a >) rr 


' 
‘ . 
aera 


porteullis rises, and a host of “armed men| This ferry was rented of the corporation by 


John Overs, who enjoyed it for many years. 
hough Overs kept several servants, he was 
of so covetous a disposition, that, to save ex- 
penses, he would not, even in his old age, abate 
any thing of his usual labor. From the time 





his wealth began to increase, he placed his 


} Money at Mterest, by which, in time, it accu- 
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vlated so much that his fortune was almost|skip about the corpse. One run into the kitch,* 
oual to the first nobieman’s in the land jen, and, breaking open the cupboard, brought 

This Charon had one only daughter, named out the brown loaf; another fetches the cheese, 
Mary. She was pious and beautiful, and he, and another drew the flagon of beer, and be. 
took care notwithstanding his penuvious va-| gan filling their empty bellies, rejoicing in the 
ture, to have her liberally educated ; but when| expectation of future comfort, and of being 
she arrived at womanhood, he would not suf-| freed from the hard usage they had endured. 
‘er any man to approach her, A young gen-|The old man lay quaking to see this waste, 
tleman, however, took the opportunity, when | and thinking he should be undone, he could 
the old fellow was picking up his penny fares, | endure it no ‘longer, but stirring and struggling 
to get introduced to her company. ‘The first/in his sheet like a ghost, and taking a candle 
interview pleased well; the second better, and | in each hand, was about to rout them for their 
the third concluded the match. boldness, when one of them, thinking it was 

While these proceedings were going on,| the devil in his likeness, in amazement caught 
the silly rich ferryman, not dreaming but that) hold of the butt end of a broken oar, and at 
every thing was as secure by land asthey were >| one blow beat out his brains. ‘Thus he who 
by water, continued his former course. He|tho’t only to counterfeit death, occasioned his 
was of so niggardly a disposition, that, to save|own death in earnest; and the law acquitted 
the cost of a fire, he roasted, or at least heated,| the apprentice of the act, as the miser was the 
a black pudding in his bosom, while rowing} occasion of it. 
over the water, of which he eat a part, and N. Line, the daughter’s lover, hearing of 
wave the remainder to his servants, as their| her father’s death, made all haste to join ber ; 
dinner. Puddings were thena yard for a pen-| but alas! in riding quick his horse untortunat 
ny ; and whenever he geve them their allow- | ly threw him, just at his entrance into London, 
ance he used to say, “ Phere, you hungry and oroke his neck. ‘This, and her father’s 
dogs, you will undome with eating!” Hel/death had such an effect on her spirits, as to 
would scarce afford a poor neighbor the light-| deprive her of reason. The father, who fo: 
ing of a candle, lest they should impoverish! his usury, extortion, and the sordidness of bis 
him by taking some of the light. He was also} life, had been excommunicated, was not allow- 
known to go in the night and scrape upon the ‘ed christian burial; but the daughter, for mo- 
dunghill, and if he could find any bones, he} ney, prevailed on ‘the friars of Bermondsey- 
would bring them home in his cap, and have! Abbey, in the absence of the abbot, to get hin 
them stewed for pottage ; and, instead of oat- |buried. When the abbot came home, and saws 





meal, he would buy the siftings of coarse flour! 
und with this make the poor servants their) 
broth. He bought his bread at the market, | 
not caring how mouldy or stale it was ; and 
when he brought it home, he cut it into slices, 
and laid it in the sun, that it might be the har- 
der to be eaten. 


less it were tainted, and therefore would go! 


further in the family ; and when bis dog refu-. 


sed it, he said he was a dainty cur, better fed! 
than taught, and then eat it himself. He re- 
quired no cats, for all the rats and mice vo- 
luntarily left his house, as there were no crum. 
bles left by his servants to feed them. It is 
said that, to save one day’s expenses, he coun- 
terfeited himself sick, and the next day to die, 
and his bedy tobe laid out ; apprehending that 
whilst his body was above ground, his servants 
would not be so unnatural as to take any food 


till they had seen him in the earth, purposing| 


to recover the next morning afler the chetace 
was saved ; withthis he acquainted his daugh- 
tots who, against her will, consented to satisfy 
his humor. He was laid out for dead, and| 
Wrapt up in a sheet (forhe would not be ai 
the expense of a coffin;) in his chamber one 
candle was set burning at his head, and ano 
ther at his feet; which was the customof the 
times. His apprentices hearing of the glad 
tidings, hoping to be rid of their penurious 
servitude, eame to see the joyful spectacle, and 
supposing him really dead, began to dance and 


Meat he would not buy, un-| 








a new grave, he inquired who had been buried 
there ; on being tInjormed, he caused ihe body 
to be taken up, ‘and laid on his own ass’s back 
(for it was the custom of the times for the head: 

\of religious houses to ride upon asses;) thes 
‘making a short prayer, he turned the beas! 
with his burden out at the abl bey gates, desir- 

ing of God that he might carry him to some 
place where he best deserved to be buried — 

he ass went witha solemn pace, unguided 
by any, through Kent street, till he came lo St. 
Thomas-a-watering, which was then the con- 
mon execution place, and then shook him off, 
just under the gallows ; where a grave was in- 
stantly made, and, without any ceremony, the 
body was tumbled in, and covered with earth. 
The disasters coming so quick, and being trou- 
eee with a number of new suiters, the daughi- 
|ter reuired into a cloister of nuns, and appro- 
priated the money lett by her futher to religious 
|purposes. Near tothe mays where he lived, 
and where she was born, she caused a church 
to be built and dedicated to ae virgin; in me- 

mory of which, and that her name mis hgh live 

to ail posterity, the people called ic St. Mary 
Overs, which tile it now bears. 
Bridge originated from the public spit of the 
priests of St. Mary Overs. Mary founded a 
nunnery.and endowod it with the money receiv: 
ed trom the profits of the boats. ‘he house 


| 








np ites 


was alierwards eonverted into a collere co! 
priests, who not only built the bricye, but ke: 
In repair. 
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MISCELLANEOUS: COMMUNICATIONS. 
«6 Variety we still pursue ee . ; 
‘« In pleasure seek for enepething new.” ae a ene es 


i ee "eT No. VIIL. 
Conversation between two Hibernians. 








—— ee EE te 





“¢ Mysterious woman! Be mine the task 
* Can you tell me where Vil find Suffolk- &e To scan your virtues and reprove your faults,” 
street!” “ Is it Suffolk-street you want !"—)| Though dress is itself no essential quality, 
“ Yes; a wanta cousin of mine who lodges} we are induced to judge more of the real char- 
there.” “ Then you'll not find him ; he’s gone} acter and disposition from it than people are 
away.” —“ Do you know where?” “ Indeed apt to suppose. We fancy it in its different 
I donot.” “ Weil, show Suffolk-street, honey;) modifications a mark of good sense, delicacy, 
somebody there will tell me.” “ I can’t doj and discretion, or of the very opposite defects, 
that thing.” “ Why so?” “ Suffolk-street has) jeyery sensible woman, therefore, will study it 
gone away too.” “ And where did it go to !—| co far as not to subject herself to unfavorable 
may be my cousin has gone the same way.”| constructions. As the most commendable 
*« Faith, then, if he has, he’s gone to pieces.” trait in the female character is modesty, it 
ey. it Be should always, as far as practicable, be indica- 
ANECDOTES. ‘ted bythe dress. “ If” says an elegant female 
A venerable Friend and dashing duck driv-| writer,“ women knew what was their real in- 





ing their respective vehicles, met in a narrow terest ; if they could guess with what acharm’ 


road where neither could pass without the con: | eyen the appearance of modesty invests is pos- 
sent of the other. Alter some dispute as tO! sessor, they would dress discreetly from mere 
which should first turn out, the duck drew al self love, if not from principle. The design- 
newspaper from his pocket and set about pe-| ing would assume modesty as an artifice—the 
rusing it very diligently, upon which the Friend, Coquette would adopt it as an allurement—ihe 
with characteristic composure, asked, “Friend. | pure as her appropriate attraction—and the 
has thee another paper in thy pocket!” “No !”| voluptuous as the most infallible art of seduc- 
‘* Then when thee has done reading the one in| tion”—But as the popular taste is generally 
chy hand f would thank thee to loan it to me.”’| perverted and as capricious as fashion itself, it 
—_ | may not be easy to determine what stanaard to 
A fashionable Doctor lately informed his | adopt. Judgment and common sense are the 
wiends ina large company that he had been| ly safe directories. Neatness and simplici- 
eight days inthe country. “ Yes, (said one of) tY 4" always pleasing. The latter 1s necessa- 
the party) it has been announced in one ot the| 'Y» the former indispensable to respect.— 
fournals.”— Ah ! (said the doctor, stretch-| But this standard is very seldom observed. In- 
ing his neck very importantly,) pray in what! Stead of an unstudied simplicity, our ladies 
terms ?”— In what terms? why, as well as; More frequently exhibit all the colours of the 
i can remember, in the following : “ There|"inbow. The ribbons with which they are 
were last week, 77 interments less than|USUally encumbered are selected for the bril- 
the weck before.” The doctor’s neck was/ /Jancy of their hues, and for the variety of their 
seen suddenly to shrink down, till his head | Shades, for the purpose (as ane would suppnee) 
nearly touched his shoulders ; and shortly af. oF withdrawing the attention of the beholder 
iy afierwards he was missed from the saloon, | from the less interesting charms of their per- 
tothe no small diversion of the company. son. But we judge of beauty by the contrast, 
and many a countenance, upon which nature 
has been lavish of her charms, loses half its 
interests amid the useless combinations that 
pride and fashion have collected. The human 
countenance Is itself a perfect landscape drawn 
by nature in one of ber happiest moods ; and 
there isin it an artless, innocent and captiva- 
ting expression which no art can imitate and 
which no genius can improve 
It should always be an object to avoid singu- 


-——— 


A French traveller lately ventured to the 
summit of a glacier in the Canton of Glarus, 
which is 8925 feet high and covered with eter- 
nalice. Before he reached the top, a glance 
into the immence abyss so affected the novice 
in climbing mountains, that he declared to the 
guide he was unable to move either backwards | 
or forwards. All persuation was fruitless ; he 
burst into tears, exclaimed he should be starv-' larity. There are those, who having neither 
ed to death, took out his pocket-book and | personal nor mental qualifications to recom- 
wrote his last will, which he committed to the) mend them, endeavour to attract observation 
guide, with the necessary directions how and} by the singularity of their appearance. ‘This 
where to deliver it. Happily the latter suc-|js a species of pride of all others the most dis- 
eceded in procuring assistance; butit was on-| gusting, and frequently as well as justly sub- 
‘y by employing violence that they were able) jects those who indulge in it to the most hu- 
'o torce back into the world the adventurer miliating mortification. There are certain 
who had achieved so whimsical and yet so dis-! fixed and general rules by which we judge of 

resqings a dilemma. the propriety of every persons appearapce.— 
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Where the multitude violate these rules, mul- 
tiplicity lends a sort of sanction to the innova- 
tion ; but we look with little complaisance up- 
on the individual, who singles herself out as 
the contemner of all rule, and of popular opin- 
ion. Such habits may sometimes have their 
foundation in nature but oftener in bad educa 
tion and self conceited independence. True 
independence of character does not consist in 
a total disregard for the opinions of others ; 
but in maintaining that firm and dignified 
course, Which conciliates esteem and com- 
mands respect, Itis far better to appear as 
most people are, than to pretend to determine 
what every one show/d be. 

A lady’s dress should always be appropriate 
to her sex. Among the popular follies of fe- 
males, their fondness for imitating the gentle- 
men in their costume is not the least promin- 
ent. Whether this is a result of the high regard 
they entertain for them, or a conviction of their 
superior taste inthe arrangement of the toilet, 
we shall not pretendtodetermine. But what- 
ever may be is origin, and though sanctioned 
by rank and influence, certain it is, it derogates 

nuch from her loveliness, and gives her the 
air ofan Amazon. Every thing about a fe- 
male should be feminine and characteristic of 
that tenderness and delicacy we expect to find 
in these guardians of human virtue and of hu- 
man happiness. A lady appears as unseemly 
and ridiculous in the masculine fashion of the 
modern riding-dress and chinchilli, as woulda 
gentleman in petticoats, flowing with lace and 
ribbon. 

Great attention should always be paid to the 
age of the individual. ‘There is a very strong, 
propensity in those who have passed the meri- 
dian of life to assume the habiliment appropri- 
ated to earlier and of course happier days — 
This disposition, however, is in some degree 
pardonable. As we sink in the vale of years, 
and life begins to lose its attractions, as the 
prospect before us becomes dreary and dis- 
heartening, we look back with feelings of min- 
gled pleasure and regret upon the halcyon 
scenes of youth. We insensibly associate the 
happiness we then enjoyed with every object 
with which it was connected. The aged mat- 
ron recurs with pleasure to the time she fon- 
dled with her doll—and the war-worn veteran 
to the day he gamboled to the musick of his 
rattle. Some assume the costume of youth, 
as though its pleasures would again return ; 
others retain it to an advanced period, in the 
Vain belief that it will secure them avainst the 
ravaves of time ; while a still creater number 
with equal weakness but more pride assume it 
lor the purpose of being thought young. But 
whatever may be the motive, the practice is 





highly indecorous and unbecoming. Matured 


years or infirm old age arrayed in the fancitul | 


decorations of youth, appears like the leafless: 
branches of the oak adorned with the violets of 
May. or the sable livery of autumn cad in the! 


verdure of summer. Such examples wherey 

er they are to be found, are not only disgust- 

ing but productive of the worst consequences. 

Young people claim the right of induigins i: 
more ornament than those more advanced: anc 

when the mother exhausts her ingenuity ia the 
decoration of her person, itis impossible tose. 

bounds to the pride and extravagance of the 
daughter. 

The different periods of the day should alsc 
be taken into the account. The same dress 
that would be decent and becoming in the 
morning, appears less so at noon and at eve- 
ning is inexcusable, ‘here are domestic co. 
ties to be performed, which require a consid- 
erable portion of the day. While engayed ir. 
these, the dress should correspond with the 
employment ; and theré are few situations it 
which a female appears more interesting than 
when engaged in the domestic duties of pri 
vate life——those duties which render home, 
what indced it is, a haven of happiness, a con- 
secrated retreat from the storms and tempests 
that agitate an angry world. But when the 
business of the day is ended, and the hour for 
social festivity arrives, attention to the person 
is not only commendable but necessary. And 
here we should be inexcusable not to observe, 
that in this respect females furnish an exam- 
ple as honorable to their sex, as it might be 
useful te ours—and which it would be weil to 
imitate. The general neatness of their ap- 
pearance is such as not only to escape censure. 
but to command the applause of the most fas 
tidious taste. 





OBSERVATOR. 





SUMMARY. 


A pump has been invented at Baltimore, which is sai¢ 
to work almost of itself, and to raise the water to any 
given height. The expeuse of making it is small, and 
the plan simple. 

Thomas Campbell, esqr. author of the Pleasures of 
Hope, &c. is said to havea new volume of Poems in the 
press. 

Persons are now employed, surveying between Gran- 
ville and Whitehall, in this state, for the purpose of se- 
lecting the most eligible route for cutting a canal to in 
tersect the northern canal. 

Spots on the Sun have been observed at Boston ; two 
of which are stated to be so large that they may be easi- 
ly seen with a common spy glass; with a powerful tele- 
scope, nearly twenty are visible. 

MARRIED, 

On Sunday evening last, in Columbiaviile, by the Rev. 

Mr. Carrique, Mr. James CLARY, tg Miss Exizapurit 








\CuoNNINGHAM. 


ln Athens on Sunday evening last, by the Rev. J oseph 
Prentiss, Mr. GeonGE G. WiiuiaMs, to Miss Har- 


RiEeT Fircn. 


OT 
Wied, 

At Nantucket, on Friday, Oct. 22d. at the house o1 
Mr. Timothy Folger, Miss Locketia 5S. Foieer, 
daughter of Mr. Benjamin I. Folger of tis city, in th 
2ist year of ber age, 

In this city. on the 3d inst, OnRin B. Lovesey. age! 


3 yeais and 3 menths 
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FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
THE MANIAC’S TALE, 


The moon had set on hill and tower, 
The night was drear, the rain fell fast ; 
*T was the lone screech owl’s dreary hour, 
Whose voice was heard amidst the blast. 


The Maniac’s cry now rent the air, 
Her tale was soft in strains of woe; 

Once she was gay, and O, how fair! 
Now hear her notes of sorrow flow. 


My carland’s wove, my bower is drest, 
But my false love is far away ; 

Ile was t’ have been my only guest, 
For him I cull’d the flow’rs of May. 


lor him{ rear’d the roses sweet, 
The myrtle and the laurel twine ; 
And Flora’s wreath, for true love meet, 
Gay verdure rich, and eglantine. 


But now those blissful hours are gone, 
To me unfaithful he has prov’d ; 
I’m left alone to weep and moan, 
Ah no, like me he never lov’d ! 


My heart doth beat, my brain doth burn, 
My garland’s wove, my bower is dress ‘d ; 
My puise is strong, my head doth turn, 
He was t’ have been my only guest! 


O gentle stranger! grant thine aid, 

Let cypress and yew together grow ; 
And wrap me in your tartan plaid, 

And strive to sooth the maniae’s woe. 


i took the wand’rer to my arms, 

A hectic flush o’erspread her cheek ; 
Her bosom heav’d with love's alarms, 

Her voice was low, ber look was meek. 


fer hands and eyes to Heav'n she cast, 
She thank’d me with her dying breath ; 

And now she cried, the worst is past ! 
She bless’d me in the hour of death. 


Finish'd now is the Maniac’s love, 
And thus inconstant mortals preve. 





ODE 

On the Death of a Young Lady. 
Untimely gone! forever fled, 
The roses of the cheek so red, 
Piy ati ction warm, the temper mild, 
‘Che sweetness that in sorrow smil’d. 
Alas! the cheek where beauty glow’d 
Nhe heart where goodness overtiow’d, 
A clod amid the valley lies, 


> 


And © dust todust,” the mourner cries. 


i)! from thy kindred early torn, 
Lud tothy grave untimely borne! 
Vanish’ forever from my view, 
Thou sister of my soul, adieu! 


Pair with my first ideas twiu'd, 
Chine image oft will meet my mind ; 
And, while remembrance brings thee near, 


Affection sad wil! drop a tear. 











You are requested to make 
and Gin. 





How oft does sorrow bend thie head 
Before we dwell among the dead ? 
Scarce in the years of youthful prime, 
I’ve often wept the wrecks of time ! 


What tragic tears bedew tie eye ' 
What deaths we suffer ere we die! 
Our broken friendships we deplore, 
And loves of youth that are no mort q 


No after friendships eer can erase, 
Th’ endearments of our early days ; 
And ne’er the heart such fondness pre 
As when it first began to love. 


Affection dies, a vernul flower ; 
Aud love, the blossom of an hour ! 
The spring of fancy, cares contro), 
And mar the beauty of the soul, 


Vers‘d inthe commerce of deceit, 
How soon the heart forgets to beat! 
The blood runs cold at int’rests call £ 
They look with equal eyes on all. 


Ye Gods! whatever ye withhold, 
Let my affection ne'er grow old; 
Ne’er may the human glow depart ; 
Nor nature yield to frigid art. 


Still may the gen’rous bosom burn, 
Tho’ doom’d to bleed o'er beauty’s urn! 
And still the friendly face appear, 

Tho’ moisten’d with a tender tear ! 





** We know these things to be mere trifles.” 


——- + 


Answer to PUZZLES in our lust. 


PuzzLEe 1.—The Eye 
PuzzLe u.—Because they are Sparkled. 
Puzz._E 11.—A Barrel 


NEW PUZZLES. 
I 


Why is a clergyman’s horse like a King 


Why fine ladies squeezing wet linen remind us of go- 
ing to church ¢ 


What word is there of eight letters, four of which are 
the same ? 


Iv. 
one word of Red, Nuts 
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M. B. Persons living in distant towns, if 
ithey will appoint an agent, by forwarding $5, 


lhe can receive 6 Papers; and in the same ratio 








| 
for a greater number. 
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